Baking  up 
tasty  treats 

Reporter  Janet 
Morris  learns  the 
art  of  baking 
biscotti  using  a 
100-year-old  recipe. 


It’s  off  to  work  we  go 

Clarica  and  Home  Depot  are  two  employers 
that  will  be  at  the  job  fair  on  March  1 6 


Look  mom,  I’m  on  TV 

The  campus  TVs  air  newscasts 
produced  by  second-year  broadcasters. 
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Conestoaa  Colleae.  Kitnhener 


signs  deal  with 
Laurier  Brantford 


By  JENNIFER  HOWDEN 


Conestoga  College  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  Brantford  cam- 
pus, have  signed  an  agreement  that 
will  give  journalism  students 
advanced  standing  into  the  univer- 
sity to  work  toward  a degree  in 
contemporary  studies. 

The  students  currently  enrolled 
in  Conestoga’s  journalism  program 
will  receive  one  and  a half  year’s 
worth  of  credits  and  will  need  to 
attend  Laurier  for  another  year  and 
a half  to  earn  the  degree. 

“The  recently  released  report  by 
Bob  Rae  on  the  post-secondaiy 
review  recommends  that  colleges 
and  universities  recognize  each 
other’s  related  programming  to  cre- 
ate clear  and  efficient  pathways  for 
students,”  said  Jal  Wadia,  director 
* of  strategic  initiatives  at  Conestoga 
College.  “I  believe  this  agreement 

1S»  a Strong  step  forward,  providing 

clear  pathways  for  students 
between  Laurier  and  Conestoga 
that  will  benefit  our  students.” 

Contemporary  studies  is  the  core 
program  at  Laurier  Brantford.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  students  with 
an  understanding  of  the  issues, 
opportunities  and  problems  of  the 
21st  century  and  develop  the  skills 
to  tackle  them. 

Conestoga  journalism  professor 
Dave  Haskell  said  contemporary 
studies  is  the  perfect  complement 
to  journalism. 

“I  don’t  see  a point  in  studying 
journalism  here  and  then  going  to 
Laurier  to  study  it  again,”  he  said. 
“With  contemporary  studies  you 
learn  a little  bit  of  everything.” 

To  qualify  for  the  contemporary 
studies  program  Conestoga  stu- 
dents must  have  graduated  with  a 
75  per  cent  average.  Previous  grad- 
uates of  the  journalism  program  are 
also  eligible  for  the  degree  agree- 
ment. 

By  2006,  Mark  Derro,  chair  of 
liberal  and  media  studies,  hopes  to 
have  the  journalism  program 
changed  from  a three-year  program 
to  a two-year  program.  Then,  stu- 
dents graduating  from  the  two-year 
college  program  can  attend  Laurier 
for  two  years  to  get  their  degree. 

In  the  new  two-year  program, 


students  will  choose  between  print 
and  broadcast  journalism  before 
going  into  first  year  instead  of 
choosing  in  their  third  year  like  the 
current  program.  Students  have  the 
option  of  changing  their  mind 
before  starting  their. second  year, 
with  faculty  approval.  The  Yirst 
year  of  studies  will  be  a common 
year  where  students  will  learn  a 
variety  of  general  writing  and 
researching  skills  and  then  they 
will  specialize  in  their  chosen  field 
in  second  year.  Instead  of  graduat- 
ing with  a print  and  broadcast 
diploma  like  the  three-year  pro- 
gram, the  students  will  graduate 
with  either  a print  diploma  or  a 
broadcast  diploma. 

In  addition  to  the  program  chang- 
ing into  a two-year  option,  students 
who  successfully  complete  the 
two-year  program  can  earn  an 
Ontario  graduate  certificate  by  tak- 
ing a one-year,  stand-alone  pro- 
gram. The  details  of  the  courses 
that  will  be  offered  have  not  been 
worked  out. 

“Our  focus  is  to  make  sure  we  get 
the  two-year  program  designs  up 
and  running  first,”  Derro  said. 

According  to  Derro,  the  best  part 
of  the  new  program  will  be  the  fact 
that  students  can  take  any  path  they 
want  to  further  their  education. 

They  can  stop  after  earning  their 
diploma  from  Conestoga,  or  they 
can  either  continue  on  to  Laurier 
for  their  degree  or  complete  their 
certificate.  They  also  have  the 
option  of  earning  both  the  degree 
and  the  certificate.  It  is  completely 
up  to  the  student  how  far  they  want 
to  take  their  education. 

“We  are  very  excited  about  this. 
We  want  to  make  as  many  opportu- 
nities for  students  as  possible,” 
Derro  said.  “Some  people  can’t 
commit  to  four  years  of  university 
and  this  two-year  program  opens 
the  door  for  multiple  options.” 

Catherine  Koch,  associate  vice- 
president  of  the  school  of  liberal 
and  media  studies  and  academic 
services,  said  these  types  of  agree- 
ments are  very  important. 

“I  am  a real  believer  in  lifelong 
learning  and  I think  this  will  pro- 
vide great  pathways  for  our  gradu- 
ates,” she  said. 


. . . (Photo  by  Janet  Morris) 

Looking  forward  to  Easter 

|viane  B°ssy  shows  off  the  wreath  she  made  in  preparation  for  Easter  that  falls  on  March  27  See 
Page  9 for  story  and  another  photo. 

Celebrate  the  luck  o’  the  Irish 
this  St.  Patrick’s  Day 


By  KATE  BATTLER 

If  you  think  Canadians  celebrate 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  like  the  Irish,  think 
again. 

Wearing  green  clothes,  drinking 
green  beer  and  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
parades  were  all  traditions  started 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  first  cele- 
brated in  North  America  in  Boston 
in  1737  with  the  first  parade  taking 
place  in  New  York  on  March  17, 
1762.  Irish  soldiers  serving  in  the 
British  colonial  army  staged  the 
parade  to  celebrate  their  heritage. 

The  Emerald  Isle  has  always  cele- 
brated St.  Patrick,  and  the  day  of  his 
death,  March  1 7,  is  the  most  recog- 
nized day  to  honour  their  saint. 


St.  Patrick’s  Day  falls  during  the 
Christian  season  of  Lent  and  Irish 
families  would  traditionally  attend 
church  in  the  morning  and  have 
low-key  celebrations  in  the  after- 
noon. Lenten  prohibitions  against 
the  consumption  of  meat  were 
waived  and  the  Irish  would  dance, 
drink  and  feast  on  the  traditional 
meal  of  Irish  bacon  and  cabbage 
(corned  beef  and  cabbage  is  more  of 
an  American-Irish  tradition). 

For  many  Irish  the  true  way  to 
honour  the  saint  is  a climb  to  the  top 
of  Ireland’s  holy  mountain,  Croagh 
Patrick,  or  the  Reek  as  it  is  known 
by  locals,  in  the  county  Mayo. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  July  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  scale  the  steep, 
rocky  mountain  and  the  truly  devout 


make  the  difficult  climb  barefoot  as 
a penance  for  their  sins. 

Tradition  says  St.  Patrick  chose 
the  mountain  for  his  40-day  fast  and 
to  begin  his  ministry  in  441  AD. 

Tradition  also  maintains  that  St. 
Patrick  banished  all  the  snakes  from 
Ireland  from  atop  the  Reek  during 
his  time  there.  However,  some  say 
this  is  a metaphor  for  St.  Patrick 
converting  the  many  Pagans  to 
Christianity. 

Since  the  late  ’90s  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment has  begun  a national  cam- 
paign to  transform  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  into  a celebration  to  rival 
those  in  Canada,  the  U.S.  and 
Australia,  while  also  maintaining 
the  traditional  celebrations  of  the 
Irish. 


New  agreement  gives  students  a chance  at 

By  JENNIFER  HOWDEN 


Graduates  from  Conestoga’s  gen- 
eral arts  and  science  program  will 
now  have  an  easier  time  moving  on 
to  university  thanks  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  college  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University. 
Brantford  campus. 

Students  who  finish  the  two-year 


program  will  be  given  one  year’s 
worth  of  credits  toward  a degree  in 
contemporary  studies. 

Contemporary  studies  is  the  core 
program  at  Laurier  Brantford.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  students  with 
an  understanding  of  issues,  oppor- 
tunities and  problems  of  the  21st 
century  and  develop  the  skills  to 
tackle  them. 


“A  lot  of  our  students  do  go  from 
the  general  arts  and  science  diplo- 
ma to  university  but  until  now  there 
hasn’t  been  any  kind  of  formal 
agreement  where  they  get  credit  for 
what  they  did  here,”  said  Claudia 
Schubert,  co-ordinator  of  the  gen- 
eral arts  and  science  program.  “It 
was  just  very  individual.  They 
looked  at  the  transcript  and  said, 


well,  we  can  give  you  credit  for 
this  but  not  for  this.  This  agreement 
really  finalizes  things  so  students 
know  what  they  are  getting  into.” 

While  working  toward  their  con- 
temporary studies  degree  students 
pan  take  such  classes  as  the  world 
in  the  21st  century,  the  media  in  a 
global  world,  human  rights  and 
popular  culture. 


university 

To  be  accepted  into  the  degree 
program  students  must  have  gradu- 
ated from  Conestoga  with  a 75  per 
cent  average. 

Previous  graduates  of  the  pro- 
gram are  also  eligible  for  the 
degree  agreement. 

“We  are  excited  about  this,”  said 
Schubert.  “This  is  a great  opportu- 
nity for  all  the  students.” 
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Now  deep  thoughts 
...with  Conestoga  College 

Random  questions  answered  by  random  students 

What  would  you  do  if  you 
found  a pot  of  gold? 


“I’d  look  for  the 
leprechaun.” 
Nadine  Reinhart, 
first-year  early  childhood 
education 


Most  of  the  money 
would  go  toward 
hockey  and  more 
than  likely  the  rest 
would  go  to  my 
girlfriend.” 
Jamieson  Denault, 
first-year  general 
business 


“I’d  find  the  leprechaun 
that  it  belonged  to  and 
make  him  my  bitch.” 
Matt  Lennox, 
first-year  business 
administration  - accounting 


“I  would  end  world 
hunger  and  save  all  the 
puppies  in  the  animal 
shelters  and  eat  them.” 
Mike  Scholl, 
second-year  broadcast- 
ing - radio  and  TV 


I would  take  a trip  to  Mt. 
Fuji  and  learn  karate 
atop  the  mountain.” 
Adam  Skinner, 
second-year  broadcast- 
ing - radio  and  TV 


FriendlyTechs  post  unauthorized  ads  on  TVs 


By  JASON  SONSER 

If  you  caught  a glimpse  ol  the 
programming  on  televisions  dotted 
around  the  Doon  campus  in  recent 
weeks,  you  may  have  asked  your- 
self who  the  FriendlyTechs  are  and 
why  they’re  putting  ads  on  the  TVs. 

Sam  Egleston,  the  communica- 
tions specialist  tor  Conestoga 
Students  Inc.  (CSI),  wondered  the 
same  thing. 

Egleston  recently  contacted 
"FriendlyTechs  and  found  that  CSFs 
sound  technician  ran  FriendlyTechs 
as  a side  business. 

“Since  the  hub  for  all  the  televi- 
sions is  in  the  DJ  booth  in  the 
Sanctuary,  the  sound  tech  for  CSI 
got  into  the  (television)  system  and 
was  just  posting  CSI  events  and 
(information  on)  Spoke  and  CJIQ,” 
Egleston  said.  “I  think  he  was  just 
killing  time  one  night  and  he  was 
just  fiddling  around  with  it.  We 
weren’t  displeased.  We  just  didn’t 
know  where  it  (the  programming) 
was  coming  from.  That  was  my 
problem  with  it.” 


Egleston  said  the  situation  was  a 
result  of  miscommunication. 

“Did  someone  hack  into  our  sys- 
tem without  having  the  legitimate 
paperwork  and  banking  informa- 
tion? We  were  kind  of  feeling 
invaded,”  he  said.  “Since  he’s 
working  at  night  and  1 work  during 
the  day,  he  told  someone  to  let  me 
know  that  he  was  doing  this  and  the 
message  never  got  to  me.” 

Egleston  said  the  TVs  have  been 
shut  off  for  the  time  being  because 
he  wants  to  be  100  per  cent  sure 
CSI  agrees  with  the  content  that  the 
sound  technician  is  putting  on. 

“It’s  not  that  I had  a big  issue 
with  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
promoting  positive  student  materi- 
al, but  I’d  like  to  be  able  to  know 
exactly  what’s  going  on,”  he  said. 
“I'd  like  to  know  how  he’s  doing  it 
and  when  he’s  doing  it  and  I’d  like 
to  know  the  content.” 

Egleston  said  there  will  still  be 
ads  on  the  TVs  for  CSI,  Spoke  and 
CJIQ.  However,  CSI  is  not  going  to 
be  advertising  for  FriendlyTechs. 

“That’s  what  he  was  doing  in 


essence.  He  was  pushing  his  own 
company  at’  the  same  time.  Wc 
want  to  eliminate  the 
FriendlyTechs  part,  and  keep  pul- 
ting  student  content  on,”  he  said. 

Egleston  said  the  ads  were  not 
authorized  by  CSI  because  they  had 
no  idea  who  the  FriendlyTechs  were. 

"It  wasn’t  a huge  panic  Situation 
because  it  wasn’t  like  (the  ads  were 
for)  Pepsi  or  Coca-Cola,  stuff  that 
we  wouldn’t  typically  advertise,” 
Egleston  said.  “It  was  all  student  ini- 
tiatives that  were  being  advertised.” 

The  Universities  and  Colleges 
Television  Network  (UCTV) 
installed  the  television  system  at 
Conestoga  College  last  year  in 
return  for  allowing  the  company  to 
broadcast  advertisements  and 
information  relating  to  university 
and  college  students. 

UCTV  has  since  gone  bankrupt 
and  up  to  this  point,  nobody  knows 
who  owns  the  television  systems. 

Punch  TV,  the  second-year 
broadcasting  students’  weekly 
news  show  that  airs  every  Friday 
afternoon,  will  still  be  aired. 


Publishers  will  present  showcase  of  texts  to  faculty 


By  JASON  SONSER 

Faculty  will  have  the  chance  to 
review  course  material  tor  next 
year’s  courses  five  months  in 
advance. 

The  bookstore  is  holding  a book 
fair  on  March  3 1 in  the  E-wing  con- 
course of  the  Doon  campus  from  10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  featuring  a number 
of  publishers  who  will  display  text- 
books for  faculty  to  browse. 

Tannis  Gayler,  a bookstore  clerk, 
said  the  event  is  a showcase  for 
faculty  to  see  what  they  can  buy  for 
their  courses  next  year. 

“(The  book  fair)  is  basically  a 
viewing  for  faculty.  The  faculty  can 
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request  a desk  copy  to  review  and 
see  if  it  matches  the  program,  and 
if  it’s  in-depth  enough,”  Gayler 
said.  “Then,  it  has  to  go  through  a 
book-ordering  procedure.” 

She  said  students  are  more  than 
welcome  to  attend  the  book  fair  as 
well. 

’’(Especially  for  the  nursing  stu- 
dents), there  is  a lot  of  reference 
books  there.  Last  year,  we  did  quite 
a business  in  special  orders  with 
two  publishers  in  the  medical  field 
because  of  nursing  students  seeing 
(books)  that  would  really  help 
them  in  different  avenues  of  their 
studies,”  Gayler  said. 

Some  of  the  publishers  who  will 


display  their  material  at  the  book 
fair  are  Pearson  Canada,  Pearson 
Longman  ESL,  Monarch  Books, 
McGraw-Hill,  Oxford,  University 
Press,  EMC  Paradigm  and  Nelson 
Canada. 

’’The  feedback  we’ve  had  has  been 
very  positive  because  all  the  main 
publishers  are  in  one  captive  area,  so 
faculty  can  come  on  their  lunch  and 
walk  around,”  Gayler  said. 

She  said  the  bookstore  started 
holding  the  fair  two  years  ago. 

“The  first  year  was  a learning 
experience  but  we  thought  it  was 
quite  successful,”  she  said. 

The  Learning  Resource  Centre 
handled  the  book  fair  prior  to  2003. 


THE  CANADIAN  FORCES 
ARMY  RESERVE 


LA  RESERVE  DE  L’ARMEE  DE  TERRE 
DES  FORCES  CANADIENNES 


Smile  Conestoga,  you  could  be  our  next  respondent! 


PART-TIME  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Be  part  of  our  team  and  take  pride  in  your  career. 

In  the  Canadian  Forces  Army  Reserve,  we: 

• Are  dedicated  to  serving  Canada  at  home  and  abroad 

• Work  in  a challenging  environment 

• Learn  leadership  skills 

Take  up  the  challenge  of  working  in  today's  Army  Reserve. 
Just  look  at  what  we  offer  you! 

• A wide  range  of  career  opportunities 

• Practical  hands-on  experience 

• Help  with  paying  for  your  education 

• Voluntary  overseas  missions 

NOW  HIRING! 

Visit  our  Recruiter  at 
550  Parkside  Drive,  Waterloo 

(519)  888-9782 

STRONG.  PROUD. 

TODAY’S  CANADIAN  FORCES. 


DES  POSSIBILITY  DE  CARRIERES 
A TEMPS  PARTIEL 

Faites  partie  de  i'equipe  de  la  Reserve  de  I'Armee  de  terre. 
C’est  avec  dignite  et  fierte  que  nous  sommes: 

• au  service  des  Canadians,  autant  au  pays  qu'a  I'etranger 

• appeles  a relever  des  defis  passionnants 

• engages  a developper  nos  competences  en  leadership 

Une  carriere  au  sein  de  la  Reserve  de  I'Armee  de  terre, 
c’est  bien  plus  qu'un  simple  emploi.  Nous  vous  offrons: 

• de  nombreuses  possibilites  de  carrieres 

• I'occasion  d’apprendre  en  travaillant 

• de  vous  aider  a payer  vos  etudes 

• de  participer  a titre  volontaire  a des  missions  a I'etranger 

MAINTENANT  EN  RECRUTEMENT! 

Venez  rencontrer  notre  recruteur, 
au  550  Parkside  Drive,  Waterloo 

(519)  888-9782 

DECOOVREZ  VOS  FORCES 
DANS  LES  FORCES  CANADIENNES. 


Canada 


I 800  856-8488 
www.forces.gc.ca 
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Conestoga’s  blank  TV  sets  light  up  on  Fridays 


By  JASON  SONSER 

The  televisions  around  the  Doon 
campus  of  Conestoga  College  may 
be  blank  most  of  the  week,  but  not 
on  Fridays. 

On  that  day  second-year  broad- 
casting students  have  been  airing  a 
newscast,  and  have  done  so  since 
January. 

Steve  Parr,  a professor  of  media 
studies  who  acts  as  the  executive 
producer  for  the  weekly  newscast 
called  Punch  TV,  said  the  news- 
casts are  a learning  experience  for 
all  the  students  involved. 

“The  newscast  that  we  produce  is 
not  just  (a  typical  newscast),  it’s 
very  strictly  formatted  in  terms  of 
its  timing  and  contents,”  he  said. 
"Its  timing  is  10  minutes,  and  the 
content  includes  news,  weather  and 
sports.  The  news  includes  feature 
stories  as  well  as  stories  of  the 
day.” 

PaiT  said  the  broadcasting  stu- 
dents come  in  at  9:30  a.m.,  get 
whatever  responsibilities  they’re 
assigned  done  and  go  live-to-tape 
at  2:45  p.m. 

After  the  newscast,  the  tape  is 
taken  to  Morgan  Bartlett  in  the 
educational  technology  department 
to  be  encoded  for  the  Internet.  The 
tape  is  then  taken  to  CSI  to  be  aired 
on  the  televisions  around  campus. 

Parr  said  the  broadcasting  stu- 
dents are  not  only  learning  about 
broadcasting,  they’re  learning 
about  the  news  business,  what  a 


news  story  is  and  how  to  present 
it. 

"It  comes  together  as  a team 
effort.  We’ve  got  30  students  work- 
ing on  our  newscast  every  Friday, 
and  when  they  can  sit  down  and 
watch  the  10-minute  news  package 
that  results  from  that  intense  effort, 
it’s  something  they  can  be  proud  of, 
and  along  the  way,  they  also  learn  a 
lot,”  he  said. 

Parr  added  people  outside  of  the 
school  can  see  the  newscast  as  well 
because  they’re  put  on  the  Internet. 

From  a number  of  different  view- 
points, it’s  a rich  experience,  he 
said. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges 
Television  Network  (UCTV) 
installed  the  televisions  last  year  to 
display  things  such  as  advertise- 
ments, weather,  news  headlines  and 
other  information. 

UCTV  has  since  gone  bankrupt 
and  for  a long  while  the  televisions 
were  blank. 

Parr  said  brainstorming  for  the 
newscast  involved  broadcasting, 
marketing  and  advertising  students 
last  year. 

We  had  a number  of  students 
from  liberal  arts  and  media  studies 
taking  a look  at  what  we  could  pro- 
duce and  how  we  should  produce  it 
so  we  could  satisfy  the  student 
audience,  he  said.  Through  that 
process  we  came  up  with  the 
name,  Punch  TV  News,  and  we 
came  up  with  an  approach,  which 
is  even  more  important  because  we 


want  our  newscast  to  be  unique 
and  interesting  to  our  demograph- 
ic. 

Tom  Bilandzic,  a television  tech- 
nician for  the  college,  said  he  over- 
sees the  technical  setup  and  techni- 
cal issues  involved  with  the  news- 
cast. 

“Basically,  I like  to  be  kind  of  a 
grey  shadow  in  the  background, 
just  observing  and  not  doing  too 
much,”  Bilandzic  said.  “It’s  more 
complex  considering  that  they  have 
a lot  of  stories  they  need  to  write  up 
in  time,  and  they  have  a very  tough 
deadline.  It’s  a lot  of  fun.” 

Mike  Cameron,  a second-year 
broadcasting  student,  said  the 
experience  of  putting  on  the  news- 
casts is  really  great  because  the 
broadcasters  let  the  rest  of  the 
school  know  about  the  important 
things  that  matter  to  them. 

“For  us,  it’s  a great  learning  expe- 
rience because  we  get  to  go 
through  all  the  frustrations,  all  the 
joys  of  a real  newscast,”  Cameron 
said. 

He  added  that  the  broadcasters 
switch  roles  every  week.  Some  of 
the  different  roles  that  the  students 
fill  are  the  producer,  director,  host, 
weather  person  and  reporters. 

Cameron  said  it’s  also  extremely 
stressful  to  put  on  these  newscasts. 

It’s  basically  go,  go,  go  all  day, 
no  matter  what  position  you  are. 
It’s  a lot  of  work,”  he  said.  “But  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  you  get 
that  newscast  finished,  and  that  last 


(Photo  by  Jason  Sonser) 

Nicoie  Istafan  and  Mike  Cameron,  both  second-year  broadcasting 
students,  put  the  TV  set,  donated  by  CKCO,  to  good  use  during  a 
weekly  newscast. 


Job  fair  to  be  held  on  campus 


frame  goes,  and  you  just  take  that 
last  sigh  of  relief,  that  is  the  great- 
est feeling  you’ll  ever  have,  to 
know  you’ve  accomplished  some- 
thing, and  that  it’s  completed  and 
that  it  looks  good. 

Cameron  said  his  favourite  role 
was  the  electronic  news  gathering 
producer. 

“That’s  going  out  and  getting  a 
one-minute  story,  getting  all  the 
shots  and  everything,  and  putting  it 
all  together,”  he  said.  “I  enjoy  that 


role  because  I like  the  behind-the- 
scenes  stuff.  I think  you  get  most  of 
the  experience  that  way,  and 
because  editing  is  fun,  you  get  to 
cut  all  of  this  crazy  stuff  together 
and  you  make  a story  out  of  some- 
thing that  isn’t. 

“For  me,  that’s  a really  great 
experience.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
Punch  TV’s  website  at 
http://www.conestogac.on.ca/broad 
casting. 


Event  will  be 

By  JEN  GALHARDO 

For  those  of  you  who  did  not 
attend  the  job  fair  at  RIM  Park  in 
Waterloo  on  Feb.  2,  or  for  those  of 
you  who  did  but  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  many  employers, 
here  is  your  second  chance. 

On  March  16  Conestoga  College 
will  be  holding  its  second  annual 
campus  job  fair  from  10  a.m.  until 
1 p.m.  in  the  E-wing  inside  Door  6. 

This  year  there  will  be  at  least  24 
employers  recruiting  for  full-time 
and  summer  jobs  said  Tao 
Cruikshank,  a career  services  offi- 
cer at  Conestoga. 

Some  employers  attending  this 
event  are  Clarica,  Home  Depot, 
Alliance  Fitness,  Camp  Wayne, 


open  to  Conestoga  students  only 


ParaMed  and  our  very  own 
Conestoga  College. 

Some  of  the  employers  attending 
also  attended  the  job  fair  at  RIM 
Park.  However,  at  that  job  fair  there 
were  students  from  Conestoga 
College  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  University  of  Guelph 
and  Wilfrid  Laurier  University. 
This  one  is  only  open  to  students 
from  Conestoga  and  so  there  will 
be  more  of  a chance  for  students  to 
speak  to  the  employers  and  get  a 
chance  to  know  them. 

This  event  will  also  have  more 
local  employers  than  the  job  fair  at 
RIM  Park,  which  had  many 
employers  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Students  wishing  to  attend  can 
visit  the  career  services  office  in 


the  Student  Client  Services 
Building  and  pick  up  an  employer 
handbook,  which  lists  all  the 
employers  attending  and  features 
profiles  about  them  and  the  job 
positions  available. 

The  handbook  helps  students 
learn  about  the  various  companies 
so  they  can  prepare  questions  to 
ask  the  employers. 

Students  attending  the  event 
should  bring  their  resume,  be 
enthusiastic,  treat  this  like  a job 
interview  and  do  research  about 
employers  beforehand. 

“Do  your  homework  before  you 
show  up,”  said  Cruikshank. 
“Really,  spend  some  time  talking  to 
the  employer  instead  of  just  hand- 
ing in  your  resume.” 


You  are  invited  to  attend  a 

HEALTH  FAIR 

March  22  and  March  24 
12  p.m.  to  3 p.m. 
in  the  Blue  Room 
and  by  Doors  3,  4 and  5 

Topics  include: 

• Barriers  to  Healthy  Eating 

• Environment  and  Cancer 
• Making  Exercise  Fun 

Hosted  by  Conestoga  College’s 
Level  1 Collaborative  BScN  students 


A vaiid  student  card  is  required  at 
all  times  to  gain  access  to  the 
Recreation  Centre.  Anyone  without  a 
valid  student  card  will  be  required  to 
pay  a $6  day  pass  to  be  granted  access 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation. 


Activate  Your  Life! 


March  Break  Camps 

Once  again  Conestoga  College  will  be  offering 
our  March  break  camps. 

Camps  will  run:  March  14th  to  18th  2005 
Prices:  $ 1 25  per  child  for  a week. 

$35  per  child  for  a day. 

Prices  include  skating  and  swimming. 

For  more  information: 

one (519)  748-3512 
Fax  (5 1 9)  748  - 42 1 4,  or  visit 


hitpV/www.COfn 


:stogacon.ca/rec_ 


Congratulations  I 


We  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  following  badminton  team 
players  who  recieved  bronze 
medals  at  the  CCAA 
hampionships: 

Amanda  Zettel 
Stephanie  Ouellette 


748-3565  ext.  3565 

Activities  posted  daily 
Recreation  Centre  Hours 

Monday  - Friday 
7:00  am  - 11:00  pm 

Saturday  & Sunday 
7:00  am  - 8:00  pm 
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Commentary 


Skills  programs 
short  changed 

Funding  for  apprenticeships  and  skilled  labour  in  the 
2005  federal  budget  is  a start,  but  it’s  not  enough. 

John  Tibbits,  the  president  of  Conestoga  College,  said  in 
an  article  in  the  Record  on  Feb.  24  that  Canada  is  short- 
changing itself  when  it  doesn  t bolster  the  skilled  trades  in 
the  same  way  that  it  supports  research. 

He  said  he  doesn’t  begrudge  universities  an  increase  in 
research  money  they  were  promised  in  the  budget,  but  the 
federal  government  doesn’t  appear  to  be  making  the  same 
commitment  to  apprenticeship  and  skilled  labour. 

About  $125  million  was  committed  over  the  next  three 
years  to  strengthen  the  apprenticeship  system  in  Canada. 

But  Tibbits  said  in  the  Record  article  that  it’s  not  a lot  and 
it  would  cost  Conestoga  College  about  $10  to  $15  million 
to  expand  apprenticeship. 

However,  things  are  looking  good  for  local  university 
officials  who  were  promised  $375  million  over  five  years 
to  federal  granting  councils  that  fund  research. 

That  means  $75  million  more  in  the  first  year  for 
Canadian  universities. 

Tibbits  said  the  federal  government  should  have  taken  a 
stronger  position  on  helping  Canada  address  a skills  short- 
age. 

The  funding  will  help,  but  it  will  not  do  much  to  solve  the 
problem. 

In  a 2002  innovation  strategy  report,  the  federal  govern- 
ment said  Canada  is  not  training  enough  tradespeople  to 
meet  future  demand.  There  are  215  designated  trades. 

The  report  also  said  too  many  parents  and  young  students 
scorn  a trades  career. 

The  Trade  Troopers,  a group  of  six  high  school  co-op  stu- 
dents who  are  delivering  a message  about  skilled  trades  in 
public  schools  across  Hamilton,  said  skilled  trades  offer 
rewarding,  well-paying  career  opportunities. 

Their  message  is  important  because  of  a need  to  replace 
those  retiring  from  the  skilled  trades. 

According  to  an  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  study 
last  year,  41  per  cent  of  respondents  expect  to  face  a skills 
shortage  in  their  industry  in  the  next  five  years. 

Statistics  Canada  reports  increasing  demand  for  a trainee 
workforce,  with  more  than  half  the  1.3  million  jobs  creat- 
ed over  the  decade  in  skilled  occupations.  The  workforce 
is  also  getting  older.  Tae  average  age  in  2001  was  39,  up 
from  37.1  a decade  earlier. 

The  baby  boomers  loom  large  over  the  job  market.  In 
2001,  boomers  aged  37  through  55  comprised  47  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force. 

However,  these  people  will  be  retiring  soon,  and  not 
enough  young  people  are  entering  the  workforce  to  replace 
them. 

There  is  also  a fear  that  when  the  baby  boomers  retire, 
they  will  take  their  skills  with  them  and  won’t  be  around  to 
train  younger  employees.  Businesses  that  lose  skills  may 
also  lose  out  on  sales  and  productivity. 


Condoms  not  easy  to  find 


contraception  people  should  be 
using. 

Condoms  not  only  prevent  preg- 
nancy, but  also  protect  a person 
from  STDs,  and  should  be  used 
with  other  forms  of  birth  control. 
Of  course,  abstinence  is  the  best 
contraceptive  of  all,  but  I think 
most  students  would  agree  it  does- 
n’t correlate  with  most  people’s 
college  experience. 

Not  everybody  plans  ahead,  and 
in  fact,  most  often  sexual  acts  are 
unplanned. 

But  quite  often  so  is  pregnancy. 

According  to  a report  by 
Statistics  Canada,  in  1997  nearly 

20.000  people  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  19  gave  birdi  and  another 

22.000  had  an  abortion. 

Not  only  is  there  an  obvious 
after-hours  market  for  contracep- 
tives in  the  Kitchener  area,  but 
retailers  should  also  be  looking  at 
selling  condoms  as  a public  serv- 
ice. 

Nobody  likes  going  to  sleep 
unfulfilled. 


It  was  a cold  winter  night,  but 
things  were  steaming  up  inside  a 
Conestoga  College  student’s  apart- 
ment, as  some  dance  music  played 
in  the  background  and  a couple  of 
college  sweethearts  began  to  fool 
around. 

A typical  evening  in  many  col- 
lege students’  lives,  but  with  one 
catch:  someone  had  forgotten  to. 
purchase  protection  the  night 
before. 

So,  this  intrepid  couple  hits  the 
road  in  search  of  their  latex  friends 
in  west  Kitchener. 

“We’ll  just  stop  by  that  24-hour 
grocery  store,”  says  the  girlfriend 
in  this  fictional  scenario. 

“Sure,  they  have  everything,” 
says  manly  boyfriend. 

Unfortunately,  the  night  Stocker 
tells  them  they  lock  up  most  of  the 
pharmacy  after  10  p.m. 

“Well,  heck,”  the  couple 
exclaims,  hoping  back  into  the  car. 

Deciding  to  go  to  a comer  store, 
they  drive  around  looking  for  one 
that  is  still  open. 


Fifteen  minutes  of  driving  later, 
they  realize  the  only  ones  open  do 
not  sell  condoms. 

In  fact,  it  took  nearly  an  hour  for 
this  couple  to  find  protection 
against  pregnancy  and  STDs, 
destroying  a romantic  evening. 

This  scenario  is  a compilation  of 
stories  I have  heard,  which  I find 
unbelievable.  How  is  it  possible  for 
retailers  not  to  sell  protection  - 
why  should  young  people  who 
indulge  in  extracurricular  activities 
find  it  so  difficult  to  find  protection 
late  at  night? 

Quite  often  students  are  just  too 
busy  to  purchase  condoms  during 
the  day  or  visit  a health  office  for 
protection.  And,  although  women 
may  be  on  the  pill,  it  isn’t  the  only 


Letters  are  welcome 
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News 

Should  Conestoga 
serve  smoked  salmon? 


CORRECTION 


Conestoga  College  is  running  a 
$200,000  deficit,  but  despite  this, 
the  college  can  still  somehow 
afford  to  serve  smoked  salmon  at 
the  board  of  governors  meetings. 

Dinner  is  served  at  each  meet- 
ing, and  at  the  Jan.  24  event,  the 
board  of  governors,  enjoyed 
smoked  salmon  on  pumpernickel 
bread. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
deficit. 

Conestoga  has  suffered  from 
chronic  underfunding,  receiving 
more  than  $2,000  less  in  per-stu- 
dent  funding  than  universities  or 
school  boards. 

The  lateness  of  the  Ontario 
budget  has  also  added  to  the 
deficit,  since  it  was  not  introduced 
until  last  May,  when  the  fiscal 
year  for  Ontario  colleges  was  well 


Denise 

Muller 


Opinion 


underway.  As  a result,  Conestoga 
had  already  made  and  acted  on  a 
number^  of  key  fiscal  commit- 
ments that  had  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. 

Conestoga’s  post-secondary 
enrolment  grew  by  17  per  cent 
from  November  2001  to 
November  2003.  Despite  this, 
funding  to  Ontario  colleges  has 
been  effectively  frozen  and  no 
funds  have  been  provided  to 
address  enrolment  growth. 


Your  college 
education  can  be 
your  ticket  to  an 
exciting  career  with 
a difference  in  the 
Canadian  Forces! 

We’re  looking  for  high-tech 
specialists  in  a number  of 
disciplines.  You  could  be 
eligible  for  a signing  bonus 
when  you  graduate  or  have 
the  rest  of  your  education  paid 
for,  with  salary  while  in  school, 
plus  a guaranteed  placement 
after  graduation. 

Contact  us  today  to  find  out 
what  opportunities  we  have  in 
store  for  you. 


Vos  etudes  collegiales 
pourraient  vous 
mener  a une  carriere 
passionnante  et 
differente  dans  les 
Forces  canadiennes! 

Nous  recherchons  des  specialistes 
en  haute  technologie  dans  plusieurs 
disciplines.  Vous  pourriez  etre 
admissible  a une  gratification 
a la  signature  de  contrat  apres 
I’obtention  de  votre  diplome, 
ou  au  paiement  des  frais  afferents 
au  reste  de  vos  cours,  avec 
remuneration  pendant  vos  etudes, 
et  a un  emploi  assure  apres 
I’obtention  de 
votre  diplome. 

Pour  decouvrir 
les  possibilites 
qui  vous  sont 
offertes,  veuillez 
communiquer 
avec  nous  des 
aujourd’hui. 


Strong.  Proud. Today's  Canadian  Forces. 
Decouvrez  vos  forces  dans  les  Forces  canadiennes. 


1 800  856-8488 
www.forces.gc.ca 


Canada 


Wage  increases  for  academic 
and  support  staff  were  negotiated 
provincewide,  but  the  colleges 
received  no  additional  funding  to 
address  this  considerable  rise  in 
costs. 

Originally,  the  college’s  deficit 
was  projected  at  $1.4  million  last 
June,  but  cuts  reduced  it  to 
$500,000  in  September. 

Conestoga  has  been  scrambling 
to  bring  this  number  down  by 
introducing  cuts  including  offer- 
ing some  faculty  and  support 
staff  buyouts,  allowing  them  to 
retire  early.  To  date,  15  have 
accepted  and  they  will  not  be 
replaced. 

The  college  will  not  save  any 
money  this  year  because  of  the 
costs  of  the  buyouts,  but  expects  to 
save  almost  $3  million  next  year. 

Some  part-time  teachers  at  the 
college  didn’t  have  their  contracts 
renewed  because  of  a reduction  in 
general  education  courses. 

The  college  has  also  cut  pro- 
gram hours,  delayed  new  program 
starts,  abandoned  plans  to  buy 
University  Heights  school  and 
even  shut  down  the  Condor  men’s 
hockey  team  to  save  money. 

These  cutbacks  have  seriously 
affected  the  more  than  6,000  stu- 
dents at  the  college,  reducing  the 
quality  of  education  and  the  qual- 
ity of  student  life  overall. 

There  are  several  different  ways 
to  shrink  a deficit  but  it’s 
inevitable  that  these  cutbacks  will 
affect  students  severely. 

Why  is  it  that  the  students  have 
to  suffer,  when  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors are  spoiled  with  smoked 
salmon  hors  d’ oeuvres  and  a nice 
dinner  to  satisfy  their  palates? 

Perhaps  the  college  needs  to 
review  the  menu  in  order  to  make 
some  appropriate  cutbacks  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  college  experience  for  students. 


An  article  in  the  March  7 edition  of  Spoke  incorrectly  spelled  the 
name  of  the  trade  show  Tech  @ Work. 

It  also  referred  to  the  program  as  the  electrical  engineering  techni- 
cian program  when,  in  fact,  the  program  has  two  streams:  the  elec- 
tronic engineering  technology  — telecommunications  systems  pro- 
gram and  the  computer  engineering  technology  program.  It  is  these 
two  streams  that  will  be  represented  along  with  the  computer  pro- 
grammer analyst  program  and  the  software  engineering  technician 
program. 

Spoke  apologizes  for  the  errors. 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

for  the 

AUBREY  HAGAR  DISTINGUISHED  TEACHER  AWARD 

Would  you  like  to  nominate 

a distinguished  teacher? 

Distinguished  teachers  are  those  who  demonstrate  exceptional  commitment  to 
students  and  to  their  programs  and  whose  teaching  skills  are  above  average. 
They  also  demonstrate  leadership  in  their  schools  and/or  the  college  and  in 
related  work  with  their  professions  or  in  the  community. 

For  more  information  or  nominations  forms,  contact  one  of  the  following 
committee  members: 

2004  Award  Winner  - Marlene  Zister 

.ext.  3926 

2003  Award  Winner  - Nancy  Nelson 

..ext.  3724 

School  of  Liberal  & Media  Studies  - Mike  Thumelf...... 

..ext.  3223 

School  of  Business  - Larry  Drew....... 

..ext.  3739 

School  of  Engineering  & Information  Tech.  - Rudy  Hofer 

..ext.  3271 

School  of  Health  & Community  Services  - Elizabeth  McNair. 

..ext.3913 

School  of  Trades  & Apprenticeship  - Greg  White 

.ext.  3269 

Shair:  PD  — Edith  Torbay... 

-ext.  3381 

Nominations  open  on  January  3 ! , 2005 

Nominations  close  on  March  18,  2005 

GETTING  ASSISTANCE 

"irs  a funny  thing  about  fife;  if  you  refuse  to  accept  anything  but  the  best,  you  very 

Often  get  it".  Somerset  Maugham 

GET  HELP  AS  SOON  AS  YOU  NEED  IT 

Don  t wait  until  just  before  a test  to  get  help  because  new  material  builds  on 
previous  sections,  so  anything  you  don't  understand  now  will  make  future 
material  more  difficult  to  understand. 

USE  THE  RESOURCES 

* Ask  questions  in  class. 

Visit  the  instructor  during  office  hours. 

Ask  friends,  members  of  your  study  group,  or  classmates 
Check  out  Counselling  in  the  Student  Services  Office,  2B04. 

Pick  up  some  learning  strategy  handouts  in  2B07  or  from  the  website. 

Check  with  Peer  Services,  2B07  for  free  tutorials.  Peer  Supported  Learning 
Group  schedules,  and  individual  tutoring.  y 

Be  sure  to  get  help  when  you  need  it. 

WORKING  WITH  A TUTOR 

Tutors  are  coaches,  not  crutches.  They  encourage  you,  and  give  you  hints  as 
you  need  them.  They  do  not  do  the  work  for  you;  however,  they  are  there  to 
ve  p you  figure  out  how  to  learn  for  yourself.  When  working  with  your  tutor 
nave  a specific  list  of  questions  prepared  in  advance.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
become  dependent  on  your  tutor  because  they  cannot  take  the  exams  for  you. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


To  make  an  appointment  for  learning  strategy  assistance,  or  to  inquire  about 
counselling  or  getting  a tutor,  visit  the  Student  Services  Office. 

A Message  from  Learning  Strategies 
Visit  our  website  httPJ/SwvmP&nj^^ 
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Vicky  Hammell  spreads  cranberries  on  top  of  her  biscotti  as  instructor  Violetta  Goumas-Sevaptsidis 
waits  to  put  them  into  the  oven. 


windows  into  the  kitchen  at 
Conestoga  College's  Waterloo 
campus,  shining  on  eager  students 
in  the  how-to  make  biscotti  class. 

A large  display  of  ingredients 
and  liqueurs  was  spread  across  a 
back  table  and  the  room  w'as 
warmed  by  the  predicated  ovens. 

Our  small  class  of  seven  sat  in 
front  of  a mirrored  cooking  table 
with  our  new  biscotti  recipe  in 
hand  as  our  instructor  began  the 
class. 

Violetta  Goumas-Sevaptsidis 
teaches  using  her  Greek  back- 
ground, more  than  10  years'  expe- 
rience and  her  formal  training  at  Le 
Cordon  Blue  Paris  Culinary 
Institute  in  Ottawa. 

Goumas-Sevaptsidis  also 

received  her  diploma  in  food  and 
beverage  management  from 
Conestoga  College  and  teaches  at 
the  Waterloo  campus  part-time  as  a 
hobby. 

The  lesson  of  the  day  was  biscot- 
ti, a contemporary  cookie  that  is 
gaining  in  popularity. 

We  were  to  leant  the  basic  recipe 
and  several  different  combinations. 

Biscotti  are  named  according  to 
their  original  method  of  baking. 
The  root  words  “bis”  and  “cotto” 
literally  mean  “twice”  and  “baked.” 

When  Italians  first  created  bis- 
cotti in  the  region  of  Tuscany  many 
centuries  ago,  they  were  careful  to 
bake  the  cookies  twice,  in  order  to 
form  their  unique  shape  and  allow 
the  cookies  to  develop  their  signa- 
ture crisp  texture. 

The  dough  is  shaped  into  a log, 
baked  for  30  minutes  and  allowed 
to  thoroughly  cool. 

The  log  is  then  evenly  sliced 
(hopefully  without  crumbling),  and 
toasted  on  both  sides  for  10  to  15 
minutes. 


Dipping  each  cookie  in  melted 
chocolate  is  a popular  finishing 
touch. 

Our  recipe  came  from  Goumas- 
Sevaptsidis’  grandmother, 

Magdalini  Lialiev,  and  was  more 
than  100  years  old. 

In  the  classic  recipe  we  discussed 
substituting  the  2 teaspoons  of 


extracts  for  various  flavours  of 
liqueurs  and  changing  the  half  cup 
of  nuts  to  cranberries  and  orange 
zest  or  macadamia  nuts  and  white 
chocolate  chips. 

Other  flavours  discussed  w'ere 
pistachio  and  cranberry  for  a rich 
fruity  palate,  lemon  and  poppy 
seed  for  anyone  with  nut  allergies 


and  star  anise  flower  with  ouzo 
liqueur  for  licorice  lovers. 

Whichever  combination  we 
chose  Goumas-Sevaptsidis  sug- 
gested we  sprinkle  those  flavours 
on  top  of  the  biscotti  so  anyone 
who  tried  a piece  would  know  what 
was  inside. 

“People  always  eat  with  their 


eyes  first  and  the  toppings  are  a 
nice  presentation,”  she  said. 

Goumas-Sevaptsidis  said  this 
was  her  favourite  course  to  teach 
because  of  the  people. 

“They  can  never  seem  to  get 
enough  of  this  hiscotli  course,  it 
has  become  very  popular.” 

On  hand  to  help  the  class  were 
Goumas-Sevaptsidis’s  husband 
Elias  Sevaptsidis  and  her  mother 
Aneta  Goumas. 

Goumas  said  her  daughter  always 
enjoyed  cooking  and  being  in  the 
kitchen. 

“As  a little  girl  she  liked  to  be  in 
the  kitchen  and  was  always  home 
making  things,”  she  said. 

Vicky  Hammell  and  Sandy 
Kendall  were  there  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  popular  cookies  for  a 
fundraiser  they  were  planning  for 
the  construction  of  a new  Gale 
Presbyterian  church  in  Elmira. 

Hammell  said  Kendall  had  the 
idea  to  try  out  biscotti  for  a 
fundraiser  booth  at  the  upcoming 
Elmira  Maple  Syrup  festival  on 
April  2. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  it  was  at 
first,  but  I’ve  enjoyed  myself,”  she 
said.  “We  did  the  same  type  of 
thing  with  apple  pies  before  this 
and  wanted  to  try  something  differ- 
ent.” 

Doug  Mcarthur  said  he  took  the 
course  because  he  was  having 
trouble  with  the  biscotti  he  was 
making  and  wanted  to  try  a new 
recipe. 

“I  love  to  cook  and  I’ve  taken 
some  French  cooking  lessons  but 
nothing  formal,”  he  said. 

Mcarthur  occasionally  helps  out 
a friend  who  owns  a restaurant  by 
catering  and  cooking.  “I’m  always 
in  the  kitchen,”  he  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  each  stu- 
dent walked  away  with  two  logs  of 
biscotti  and  the  knowledge  to  make 
great  biscotti  at  home. 


Once  baked,  the  biscotti  logs  need  to  completely  cool  before  you  slice  them  into  individual  cookies. 
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Owning  a dog  is  not  all  fun  and  games 


Bv  DENISE  MULLER 

When  deciding  to  get  a dog,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  it  will 
be  more  than  just  a cute  little 
puppy,  it  will  become  a part  of  your 
family  and  most  importantly,  it  will 
be  a lot  of  work. 

A Smart  Pet  instructor  at 
Petsmart,  170  Gateway  Park  Dr.  in 
Kitchener,  said  owning  and  train- 
ing a dog  can  be  challenging. 

“Basically- 1 think  dog  training  is 
more  about  getting  the  dog  to  func- 
tion within  the  family,”  said 
Mamey  Minaker.  32. 

“I  think  picking  a dog  has  to  be  a 
very  personal  decision  with  a lot  of 
research,”  she  said. 

The  receptionist  at  the  Gateway 
Pet  Hospital  also  located  at  170 
Gateway  Park  Dr.  in  Kitchener  said 
socialization  is  very'  important  for  a 
dog. 

“Any  breed,  socialized  properly, 
can  make  a good  family  pet,”  said 
Judy  Ladd,  38. 

Ladd  also  said  it’s  important  for 
the  dog  to  be  socialized  and 
brought  up  around  children  and 
handled  by  children  to  make  a good 
family  pet. 

She  said  bigger  dogs  like  German 
shepherds,  Rottweilers,  labs  and 
springer  spaniels  are  generally  bet- 
ter for  families,  especially  with 
kids,  because  they  are  more  toler- 
ant when  it  comes  to  being  poked, 
prodded  and  pulled. 

“I  don’t  want  to  say  that  any  par- 
ticular breed  is  bad,  because  that’s 
not  necessarily  true,”  she  said. 

If  the  breeding  background  is 
good,  and  the  dog  has  a good  tem- 
perament and  good  socialization, 
generally  it  will  be  good  in  a fami- 
ly environment. 

If  the  breeding  background  is 
bad,  and  the  dog  is  trained  to  be 
aggressive  and  to  fight,  it  will  not 
do  so  well  with  children. 

Janice  Maxwell,  animal  care  co- 
ordinator for  the  Humane  Society 
at  250  Riverbend  Dr.,  in  Kitchener, 
said  collie  crosses  also  make  good 
family  dogs,  but  smaller  dogs  like 
Jack  Russell  terriers  generally  do 
not. 


Mamey  Minaker,  an  instructor  at 
en  retrievers,  Nikki  and  Jackson, 

“Their  personality  (Jack 
Russells)  is  anything  that  runs, 
chase  it  and  grab  it,”  she  said. 

All  the  dogs  available  for  adop- 
tion at  the  Humane  Society  go 
through  a behaviour  assessment 
and  a profile  is  written  on  them. 
When  someone  comes  in  wanting 
to  adopt  a dog,  they  have  to  fill  out 
an  application.  The  application  is 
then  cross-referenced  with  the  per- 
sonality profile  of  the  dog  to  make 
for  a good  match. 

“Just  from  working  with  the  dog 
we  know  what  kind  of  a family  it 
needs,  and  we’ll  look  for  that  spe- 
cific family  type,”  Maxwell  said. 

“Generally,  most  breeds  are  good 
with  families.  It’s  just  dependent 
on  the  dog’s  personality.” 

She  said  it  also  depends  on  the 


(Photo  by  Denise  Muller) 

Janice  Maxwell,  animal  care  co-ordinator  at  the  Humane  Society, 
holds  a dog  that  has  recently  been  adopted  by  a family  and  will 
soon  be  going  to  its  new  home. 


Petsmart  on  Gateway  Park  Drive  in 
to  work  with  her. 

family.  What  kinds  of  activities  is 
the  family  involved  in?  Is  the  fami- 
ly very  active?  If  the  family  is  high- 
ly active,  then  a Jack  Russell  is  per- 
fect for  them.  Or  they  might  be  a 
quiet  family  that  just  likes  to  stay  at 
home  all  the  time. 

“(Then)  they  need  something  like 
a big  old  lab  or  something  to  just  sit 
around  and  be  a couch  potato  with 
them,”  said  Maxwell. 

Minaker  said  she  will  never 
exclude  any  breed  of  dog  from 
making  a good  family  pet. 

“I  honestly  don’t  believe  there’s 
such  a thing  as  bad  dogs,”  she  said. 

Minaker  said  it’s  important  for 
every  family  to  socialize  the  animal 
and  to  train  it. 

“I  want  to  teach  the  child  to 
respect  the  animal  and  I want  to 
teach  the  pet  how  to  respect  the 
child.” 

Socialization  is  important  to  a 
dog,  just  like  it  is  to  a child.  It 
teaches  them  the  basic  good  man- 
ners needed  to  be  accepted  in  soci- 
ety. 

If  a dog  jumps  on  someone,  it 
could  scratch  the  person  and  might 
have  to  be  quarantined,  said 
Maxwell.  Or,  if  the  dog  was  never 
taught  that  chewing  is  inappropri- 
ate, it  might  bite  someone. 

Socialization  also  desensitizes 
the  dog  to  its  surroundings.  It 
allows  the  dog  to  be  comfortable 
around  people,  other  dogs,  cars, 
and  anything  else  in  its  lifetime  that 
it  might  be  afraid  of. 

As  long  as  the  animal  has  all  the 
appropriate  vaccinations,  socializa- 
tion is  as  simple  as  taking  the  dog 
out  to  crowded  places  and  asking 
people  to  give  him  a treat. 

“People  are  going  to  look  at  you 
like  you’re  a little  crazy,  but  once 
you  explain  to  them  what  you’re 
doing,  they’ll  understand,”  said 
Maxwell. 

According  to  Maxwell,  training 
can  start  as  early  as  eight  weeks 
old.  Minaker  and  Ladd  said  the 
optimum  time  to  start  training  a 
puppy  is  from  10  weeks 


(Photo  by  Denise  Munep 

Kitchener,  brings  her  two  gold- 


to  five  months. 

“But  it  doesn’t  matter  how  old 
the  dog  is,  they  can  always  learn,” 
said  Maxwell. 

Petsmart  has  several  positive- 
reinforcement  training  programs, 
all  of  which  cost  $99.  The  store 
has  puppy  training  for  puppies 
ages  10  weeks  to  five  months; 
basic  education  for  dogs  five 
months  and  older;  advanced  edu- 
cation for  dogs  that  can  demon- 
strate the  basic  cues  like  sit,  down 
and  stay,  and  click-a-trick,  which 
is  a fun  class  that  uses  a clicker  to 
teach  the  dog  activities  to  keep 
people  entertained  and  the  dog 
motivated. 

The  educational  programs  teach 
the  dogs  cues  like  loose-leash 
walking,  come  when  called,  sit  and 
accept  praise  and  waiting  at  the 
door,  said  Minaker,  “so  they’re  not 
barging  out  the  front  door  and  run- 
ning loose.” 

“Our  program  is  really  designed 
to  enable  each  handler,  or  each  pet- 
parent,  to  better  manage  their  dog,” 
she  said.  “Our  job  as  Smart  Pet 
instructors  is  really  to  train  the  peo- 
ple.” 

Owning  a dog  can  also  be  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming.  Ladd 
said  there  are  a lot  of  vet  costs 
incurred  in  owning  a dog. 

In  addition  to  food  and  chew 
toys,  a puppy  needs  two  or  three 
sets  of  vaccines  right  away,  which 
can  range  from  $100  to  $300.  After 
that,  it  also  needs  yearly  shots, 
Ladd  said. 

The  dog  also  needs  attention. 
Dog  owners  need  to  be  prepared  to 
spend  anywhere  from  one  hour  a 
day  to  several  hours  a day  groom- 
ing and  walking  their  pet,  depend- 
ing on  the  dog.  This  excludes  time 
that  should  be  set  aside  for  one-on- 
one  affection. 

“People  see  a cute  little  puppy  in 
a pet  store  window,”  Ladd  said. 
“And  six  months  later  he’s  80 
pounds  and  not  so  cute  anymore.” 

If  the  dog’s  needs  aren’t  met  con- 
tinuously, you  can  expect  chewed 


up  shoes,  furniture  and  the  garbage 
all  over  the  kitchen,  said  Maxwell. 

“They’ll  do  the  dishes  for  you  - 
not  the  way  you  like  them  to  be 
done,”  she  said.  "They’ll  take  out 
your  garbage  — all  over  the  kitchen 
floor.” 

“A  dog  is  like  a kid.  If  they  can 
get  into  trouble  somewhere  else, 
they’re  going  to  try.” 

Ladd  said  if  the  family  is  not 
home  very  much  or  if  the  owner 
travels  a lot.  it  is  not  a good  idea  to 
have  a dog. 

“Expect  them  to  be  part  of  your 
family  and  incorporate  them  as 
much  as  you  can  into  your 
lifestyle,”  she  said.  “To  me.  it’s  like 
taking  on  another  kid.” 

Minaker  said  when  children  and 
dogs  are  together  they  should 
always  be  supervised. 

“Children  with  any  dog  is  cause 
for  caution,”  she  said. 

She  said  tapping  hard  on  the  ani- 
mal’s side  or  hugging  the  dog  are 
two  very  human  and  friendly  forms 
of  interaction  for  us.  But  to  the  dog 
these  motions  might  overstimulate 
it  or  be  viewed  as  dominating  or 
threatening. 

“A  lot  of  times  we  humanize 
them  and  unfortunately  we  can 
cause  miscommunication  that 
way,”  she  said. 

She  said  people  need  to  take 
responsibility  when  approaching  a 
dog,  especially  if  it’s  at  its  owner’s 
side,  and  ask  for  permission  to 
approach  it. 

“I  wouldn’t  just  run  up  to  a child 
and  start  talking  to  him  or  her,”  she 
said.  “I  would  integrate  into  that 
and  build  a relationship  before  you 
force  yourself  on  them.” 

It’s  also  important  not  to  assume 
your  dog  is  going  to  get  along  with 
every  dog  it  meets,  Minaker  said. 

Maxwell  said  people  get  frustrat- 
ed with  the  Humane  Society 
because  after  they  express  an  inter-_^ 
est  in  a dog  they  think  they  can 
come  down  and  get  it.  But  that’s 
not  how  it  works  anymore,  she 
said. 

“We  don’t  want  (the  dogs)  com- 
ing back,”  said  Maxwell.  “We 
always  say  to  the  people.  ‘We  don’t 
care  what  you  want  or  need,  we 
only  care  about  what  the  dog  wants 
or  needs.”’ 

She  also  said  it’s  important  not  to 
force  a dog  to  do  something  it’s  not 
comfortable  doing  because  that 
could  cause  it  to  bite  out  of  fear. 

She  said  not  to  get  a dog  because 
your  kids  want  one  and  they  prom- 
ised you  they’d  look  after  it.  She 
said  it’s  not  going  to  happen. 

“They  can  promise  up  and  down, 
you  can  make  them  sign  50  copies 
saying  they’re  going  to  do  this,  but 
you  know  what,  a month  down  the 
road,  you’re  going  to  be  doing  it,” 
Maxwell  said. 

If  ever  approached  by  a strange 
dog,  you  should  stand  still,  hands 
at  your  sides  and  don’t  look  the  dog 
in  the  eyes.  If  attacked,  you  should 
lay  on  the  ground,  on  your  stom- 
ach, protecting  your  hands  and 
your  neck. 

“You’re  not  reacting,  so  they’re 
not  having  any  fun  and  they  don  t 
want  to  play  anymore.”  Maxwell 
said. 

She  said,  by  law,  you  have  to  be 
14  years  old  to  be  in  proper  care 
and  control  of  a dog.  This  means 
that  no  one  under  the  age  of  14  can 
take  a dog  for  a walk  by  them- 
selves. 
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Easter  wreath  a great  spring  project 


By  JANET  MORRIS 

Easter  preparations  began  early 
during  the  continuing  education 
course  for  Easter  wreath  arrange- 
ment. 

Instructor  Terrie  Burton  kept  the 
class  fun  and  entertaining  with  her 
lighthearted  sense  of  humour. 

She  said  she  enjoys  teaching  oth- 
ers the  tricks  to  making  a good 
wreath  that  will  last  forever. 

“I’m  used  to  making  wreaths  that 
are  tornado  proof,”  she  said. 

Burton  has  been  in  the  floral 
industry  for  30  years  and  taught 
similar  courses  at  Platt  College  in 
San  Diego  for  four  years  before 
moving  to  Canada  in  2001  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  three-hour  class  held  at 
Conestoga  College’s  Waterloo 
campus  was  a hands-on  workshop 
designed  not  just  for  Easter. 

Instead,  participants  were  taught 
the  basic  principles  of  wreath 
arrangement  that  could  be  applied 
to  any  theme. 

The  cost  of  the  course  was  $33 
plus  $45  for  supplies. 

Members  of  the  class  had  to  bring 
their  own  glue  gun  and  wire  cut- 
ters. The  rest  of  the  supplies  were 
provided  by  Burton. 

Everyone  received  a gift  bag  full 
of  different  silk  flowers,  foam  mid 
plastic  Easter  eggs,  a plush  bunny 
and  silk  ribbons. 

To  begin  all  of  the  items  were 


separated  into  small  groupings 
of  similar  items  so  that  they 
could  be  added  in  an  organized 
fashion. 

The  design  began  with  an  18-inch 
grape  and  rose  vine  wreath  laid  flat 
on  top  of  newsprint. 

The  first  item  to  attach  was  a 
large  pale  blue  bow  with  several 
tail  ends  left  to  poke  in  around  the 
rest  of  the  wreath  using  the  ends  of 
scissors.  Burton  called  this  “rib- 
bonating”  the  wreath. 

Artificial  ivy  was  added  next. 
Burton  gave  two  reasons  to  add  ivy 
to  any  wreath;  the  first  being  that 
adding  the  green  foliage  will  allow 
you  to  use  fewer  flowers  and  thus  is 
more  economical,  and  the  second 
being  that  ivy  is  a symbol  of  friend- 
ship. 

The  largest  items  were  added 
next  so  smaller  items  could  be 
arranged  around  them 
A small  paper  gift  bag  printed 
with  baby  chicks  and  in  pale  shades 
of  blue,  yellow  and  pink  was 
secured  with  wire  and  glue  to  the 
wreath.  A small  Easter  bunny  was 
glued  on  his  “fanny”  to  the  inside 
of  the  gift  bag  that  was  then  filled 
with  Easter  grass. 

Next,  the  larger  stuffed  bunny 
was  secured  on  the  inside  circle  of 
the  wreath  by  tucking  the  arm 
through  the  branches  of  the 
wreath. 

All  of  the  silk  flowers  had  to  be 
prepared  before  they  could  be 


added  to  the  arrangement  by  push- 
ing all  of  the  greenery  closer  to  the 
heads  of  the  flowers.  This  again  is 
one  of  Burton’s  cost-saving  tech- 
niques as  the  greenery  makes  the 
flowers  look  fuller  and  you  can  use 
less  of  them. 

Each  type  of  flower  was  added 
one  at  a time  using  hot  glue  to 
secure  it  in  place. 

The  flower  types  chosen  were 
lilies,  roses,  hydrangea,  tulips,  daf- 
fodil and  irises. 

Burton  said  the  choice  of  flowers 
was  based  on  a spring  theme  and 
jokingly  added  “tulips  are  better 
than  one.” 

Burton  told  the  class  when  choos- 
ing a spot  for  each  flower,  placing  a 
similar  flower  opposite  of  the  first 
one  will  help  make  the  wreath  look 
balanced. 

“Amateurs  will  place  items  only 
on  the  top  or  in  front  of  the  wreath, 
an  expert  will  place  items  on  the 
outermost  sides  and  inside  of  the 
wreath  for  fullness  and  interest,” 
Burton  said. 

Once  all  of  the  flowers  were 
secured  the  class  moved  on  to 
securing  Easter  eggs  in  clusters  of 
two  or  more  on  asymmetrical 
angles. 

Lastly,  the  silk  ribbons  were 
added  by  making  small  bows  or 
loosely  tucking  them  into  the 
wreath,  depending  on  the  student’s 
taste. 

The  class  finished  one  hour 
ahead  of  schedule  with  everyone 
completing  a similar  project 
arranged  uniquely  using  the  same 
elements. 

Participant  Marnie  Bailey  was 
given  money  towards  continuing 
education  courses  as  a Christmas 
present  from  her  daughter  Andrea 
Bailey,  who  also  participated  in  the 
class  that  day. 

Both  mother  and  daughter  also 
took  the  silk  tulip  bowl  arrange- 
ment course  offered  in  February. 

Mamie  said  she  enjoyed  both 
classes. 

. “It  helped  get  me  into  the  mood 
for  spring,”  she  said. 


(Photo  by  Janet  Morris) 

Instructor  Terrie  Burton  shows  Andrea  Bailey  the  suggested 
placement  for  her  Easter  items  on  a wreath. 


(Photo  by  Jen  Galhardo) 

All  wiped  out 

Clockwise,  first-year  police  foundations  students  Brian 
Lowerison,  Christina  Furtado  and  Josh  Beach  catch  up  on  some 
reading  and  rest  after  a fun-filled  reading  week. 


THE  CANADIAN  FORCES 
ARMY  RESERVE 


PART-TIME  CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Be  part  of  our  team  and  take  pride 
in  your  career.  In  the  Canadian  Forces 
Army  Reserve,  we: 

• Are  dedicated  to  serving  Canada 
at  home  and  abroad 

• Work  in  a challenging  environment 

• Learn  leadership  skills 

Take  up  the  challenge  of  working 
in  today’s  Army  Reserve.  Just  look 
at  what  we  offer  you! 

• A wide  range  of  career  opportunities 

• Practical  hands-on  experience 

• Help  with  paying  for  your  education 

• Voluntary  overseas  missions 


11th  Field  Regiment  is  now  hiring 
for  full-time  summer  employment 
Call  (519)  824-0351,  ext  3244 

for  more  details  or  come  visit  us 
any  Thursday  at  the  Guelph  Armoury, 
7 Wyndham  Street  South 
between  7:30  p.m.  and  9:30  p.m. 

The  Army  Reserve 

THINK  ABOUT  IT 

STRONG.  PROUD. 

TODAY’S  CANADIAN  FORCES. 


LA  RESERVE  DE  L'ARMEE  DE  TERRE  DES 
FORCES  CANADIENNES 


DES  POSSIBILITES  DE  CARRIERES 

A TEMPS  PARTIEL 

Faites  partie  de  I’equipe  de  la  Reserve 
de  I’Armee  de  terre.  C’est  avec  dignite 
et  fierte  que  nous  sommes: 

• au  service  des  Canadiens,  autant 
au  pays  qu’a  I’etranger 

• appeles  a relever  des  defis  passionnants 

• engages  a developper  nos  competences 
en  leadership 

Une  carriere  au  sein  de  la  Reserve  de  FArmee 
de  terre,  c'est  bien  plus  qu’un  simple  emploi. 
Nous  vous  offrons : 

• de  nombreuses  possibility  de  carrieres 

• I’occasion  d’apprendre  en  travaillant 

• de  vous  aider  a payer  vos  etudes 

• de  participer  a titre  volontaire  a des 
missions  a I'etranger 

Le  11'  Regiment  d’artillerie  de  campagne 

recrute  en  ce  moment  pour  des  emplois  cfete 
a temps  plein.  Pour  tout  renseignement, 
appelez  au  (519)  824-0351,  poste  3244 
ou  venez  nous  rencontrer  tous  les  jeudis, 
entre  19  h 30  et  21  h 30, 
au  manege  militaire  de  Guelph, 

7 Wyndham  Street  South. 

La  Reserve  de  TArmee  de  terre 

PENSEZ-Y 

DECOUVREZ  VOS  FORCES 
DANS  LES  FORCES  CANADIENNES. 


Canada 


1 800  856-8488 
www.forces.gc.ca 


COUNSELLOR  S CORNER: 

Stress  and  Stress  Management 
Part  1:  What  is  Stress? 

Stress  has  become  part  of  our  everyday  vocabulary.  Why  write  a 
column  on  stress  when  everyone  deals  with  it  daily”?  Since  stress  is 
misunderstood  and  mismanaged,  let's  start  with  understanding. 

Stress  denotes  the  changes  that  we  undergo  as  we  experience  and 
adjust  to  our  continually  changing  environment.  Xt  has  physical  and 
emotional  effects  on  us  and  can  create  positive  or  negative  feelings.  As 
a positive  inf  luence,  stress  creates  anticipation  and  excitement  and  can 
compel  us  to  action  (remember  that  clutch  single  that  won  the  T-ball 
game  for  your  team?).  As  a negative  inf  luence.  stress  can  result  in 
discomfort,  anger  and  rejection,  with  health  problems  such  as 
headaches,  upset  stomach  and  insomnia. 

Although  almost  everyone  responds  to  some  situations  with  a high  level 
of  stress  (death  of  a loved  one.  birth  of  a child,  beginning  or  ending  a 
relationship),  individuals  respond  differently  to  most  situations.  These 
become  stressors  for  an  individual  only  if  they  are  construed  as 
threatening  or  dangerous.  Most  of  us  cringe  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  parachute  from  an  airplane;  some  find  it  a challenge.  Most  of  us 
avoid  contact  with  snakes.  Others  keep  them  as  pets.  Most  of  us 
experience  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  presenting  in  front  of  a class,  and 
while  some  will  do  anything  to  avoid  it,  a few  get  totally  turned  on.. 

The  goal  is  not  to  eliminate  stress  but  to  learn  how  to  manage  it  and 
even  use  it  to  help  us.  For  more  information  or  help  with  Stress 
Management,  talk  with  a counsellor  in  Student  Services. 

A Message  from  Student  Services 

Visit  our  uvebsite  h ttp://www.  cones tooac. on.  ca/.isp/stserv/index.jsg 
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'Wednesday,  March  16,  2005 
10:00^1:00  p.m. 

E Wing 


Full~1:i33Ae/siiJa3mci«»: 

On-Campus  Job  Fair! 

Obtain  et  copy  of  the  employer  booklet  In  tire 
Career  Services  Office  (SCSB-Room  220) 


httpi/Avww-conestogac.on.ca/stscrv/career/index.html 


Looking  for  your  dream  job? 

Visit  Career  Services  For  job  postings,  resume  and  cover  letter 
critiques,  mock  interviews  and  jol>  search  strategies. 


Access  Conestoga  College’s  new 
on-line  jol>  posting  site,  with  over 
150  jobs  posted! 


Drop  l>y  the  Career  Services  Office  for 
i i ilomiation  on  obtaining  tlie  website  access 
code  to  searci  i for  tliese  Jot>s  and  others! 


Including: 

Spectrum  Global  Communications  Inc.  — Website  developer 

David  Schaeffer  Engineering  - Civil  Engineering  Technician 

YWCA  of  Kitchener  — Child  Care  Workers 

ATS  Reliance  — Millwrights,  .Electricians 

JMP  Engineering  — Receptionist 

RIM  — - Desktop  Support  Representative 

Whistle  Rear  Accounting  Assistant 


Acapulco  Pools  Etd.  - Drafts  per  son 
Cones  toga -Rovers  — Technologists 
OnMethod  Jr.  Designer 
Spinerite  — Coordinator 
Com  Dev  — Buyer 

Deerhurst  Resort  — Spa  Attendant 
Accu  - Link  — Call  Center  Agent 


Room  220  - Student  Client  Services  Building 
or  call  74H-.5220  X37.r»()  or  X3340 
1 » 1 1 p ://www.coi  icslogac.t  »i  i ,c;i/stsc  rv/ carccr/int  Icx-litirrl 
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NFL  off-season 

heating  up 


By  BRENT  GERHART 

The  NBA  may  be  in  its  regular 
season  home  stretch,  Major  League 
Baseball  (MLB)  may  be  in  spring 
training  and  the  NHL  may  be  still 
working  on  a new  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  but  it  is  the 
National  Football  League  (NFL) 
off-season  that  is  starting  to  heat 
up. 

Only  23  days  after  crowning  the 
New  England  Patriots  champions 
of  Super  Bowl  XXXIX,  the  NFL 
opened  its  market  to  483  free 
agents  on  March  2. 

With  nine  players  moving  to  dif- 
ferent teams  and  four  re-signing 
with  their  2004-’05  NFL  team,  the 
opening  day  of  free  agency  was  not 
quiet. 

Arguably,  the  Cleveland  Browns 
made  the  biggest  free  agent  signing 
of  opening  day  when  they  inked 
free  agent  guard  John  Andruzzi  to  a 
four-year,  $9-million  contract. 

The  signing  quickly  reunited  the 
seven-year  NFL  veteran  with  his 
2004-’  05  Patriots  defensive  co- 
ordinator, and  new  coach  of  the 
Browns,  Romeo  Crennel. 

On  March  3,  The  Green  Bay 
Packers  lost  Mike  Wahle  and 
Marco  Rivera,  both  starting  guards 
on  the  Packers  offensive  line  who 
last  season  only  allowed  14  sacks 
on  future  hall  of  fame  quarterback 
Brett  Favre. 

Rivera,  a 32-year-old  and  three- 
time pro  bowler,  signed  a five-year 
contract  with  89-million  in  signing 
bonuses  with  the  Dallas  Cowboys, 
whereas  Wahle,  who  was  cut  by  the 
Packers  for  salary  cap  reasons, 
signed  a reported  five-year  deal 
worth  $25  million  with  the 
Carolina  Panthers. 

The  Panthers  did  not  just  stop  at 
signing  Wahle. 

Carolina  also  signed  free  agent 
safety'  Ken  Lucas.  While  playing 
with  the  Seattle  Seahawks,  the  26- 
year-old  had  six  interceptions  last 
season,  tying  him  for  first  in  the  NFC 
with  now  teammate  Chris  Gamble. 


The  third  day  of  free  agency, 
March  4,  had  the  NFC  Champion 
Philadelphia  Eagles  re-sign  pro 
bowl,  and  free  agent,  linebacker 
Jeremiah  Trotter,  who  signed  a 
five-year  deal  and  joined  running 
back  Correll  Buckhalter  and  defen- 
sive end  Hugh  Douglas  as  unre- 
stricted free  agents  opting  to  return 
to  the  Eagles  for  at  least  one  more 
season. 

On  day  four  of  free  agency,  the 
biggest  news  was  not  that  the 
Miami  Dolphins  inked  free  agent 
defensive  end  Vonnie  Holliday  to  a 
two-year  deal,  but  the  fact  that  for- 
mer Washington  Redskins  wide 
receiver  Lavemues  Coles  received 
his  wish  in  being  traded. 

The  27-year-old  found  himself  in 
familiar  territory  as  the  Redskins 
traded  him  back  to  the  team  he 
started  his  NFL  career  with  in 
2000,  the  New  York  Jets.  In  return, 
the  Redskins  received  speedy  wide 
receiver  Santana  Moss. 

Although  such  high-quality  play- 
ers were  signed  and  traded  in  the 
first  four  days,  perhaps  the  biggest 
news  came  out  of  Arizona  on 
March  6 when  the  Cardinals  signed 
two-time  MVP  Kurt  Warner  to  a 
one-year  deal. 

The  33-year-old  quarterback  led 
the  New  York  Giants  to  a 5-2 
record  to  start  last  season,  only  to, 
shortly  after,'  be  replaced  by  the 
No.  1 pick  of  the  2004  NFL  draft, 
Eli  Manning. 

With  free  agents  such  as  Marcus 
Pollard,  Kendrell  Bell,  Samari 
Rolle,  Troy  Brown,  Ike  Hilliard 
and  Plaxico  Burress  all  still  avail- 
able as  of  March  7,  there  is  still  no 
telling  what  the  NFL  off-season 
holds. 

The  NFL  unrestricted  free  agent 
signing  period  ends  on  July  22,  or 
the  first  day  of  NFL  training 
camp,  but  the  restricted  free  agent 
signing  period  concludes  on  April 
15. 

The  2005  NFL  draft  takes  place 
on  April  23  and  24  in  New  York 
City. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


CAMP  WAYNE  FOR 

GIRLS  - Children’s 
sleep-away  camp, 

Northeast  Pennsylvania 
(6/18-8/14/05).  If  you  love 
children  and  want  a car- 
ing, fun  environment  we 
need  Directors  and 
Instructors  for:  Tennis, 
Swimming  (WSL  pre- 
ferred), Golf,  Gymnastics, 
Cheerleading,  Drama, 

High  & Low  Ropes,  Team 
sports,  Waterskiing, 

Sailing,  Painting/Drawing, 
Ceramics,  Silkscreen, 
Printmaking,  Batik, 
Jewelry,  Calligraphy, 
Photography,  Sculpture, 
Guitar,  Aerobics,  Self- 
Defense,  Video,  Piano. 
Other  staff: 
Administrative/Driver 
(21+),  Nurses  (RNs  and 
Nursing  Students), 
Bookkeeper,  Mothers’ 
Helper.  Interviews  March 
21st.  Call  516-889-3217 
or  1-800-279-3019  or 
apply  online  at  www.cam- 
pwaynegirls.com 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE: 

Fundamental  Accounting 
Principles,  Volume  1 and 
Volume  2;  Business 
Mathematics  in  Canada 
(Fourth  edition),  includes 
Students  Solution 
Manual;  Marketing  (Fifth 
Canadian  edition), 
includes  study  guide.  All 
books  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Phone  823- 
1307. 
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Full-Time  / 

Summer  Job 


Date:  March  1.6,  2005 
Time:  10:00-1:00 


Location:  E-wing — Main  Foyer,  inside  door  #6 


Bring  your  resume 
Network  with  employers 
for  more  information  c«ff  Career  Ser- 
vice* 74S-522©  ext:  3756  or  visit  tts 
at  SC SB  room  HHO 
Guide  book*  available  Morch  9 


Meet  reps  from: 

+ Homo  Depot 

* Our  Plaice  Family  Resource  Center 

* YWCA 

* Alliance  Fitness  Corporation 


Horoscope 

Week  of  March  14,  2005 


3ST 


Aries 

March  21 
April  19 


You  came,  you  saw  and  you  con- 
quered just  like  Julius  Caesar 
did.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  sit 
back  on  your  heels  and  bask  in 
the  glory  of  your  conquest,  the 
enemy  is  closer  than  ever  before. 


t 


Taurus 

April  20  - May  20 


Cosy  up  to  your  sweetie  and 
keep  warm  beside  him  or  her,  to 
love  and  be  loved  is  to  feel  the 
sunshine  from  both  sides.  This  is 
the  one  for  you  and  you  will  be 
happy  as  long  as  you  find  the 
time  to  cuddle. 


m.  ill 


Gemini 

May  21  - June  21 


Your  moment  to  shine  is  com- 
ing up  in  the  near  future  and  it's 
your  chance  to  seize  the  moment 
and  make  a real  difference  in 
someone's  life  for  the  first  time 
and  in  yours. 


£ 


Cancer 

June  22  - July  22 


You  have  reached  a point  of  dis- 
tinction and  are  looked  up  to  as  a 
credible  and  intelligent  source  for 
information  and  knowledge. 
Don't  let  it  go  to  your  head 
because  it  just  might  explode 
from  your  oversized  ego. 


Leo 

July  23  - August 
22 


0 

$ 


Libra 

September  23  - 
October  22 


You  are  bursting  with  energy  at 
the  seams  and  you  have  to  either 
unleash  it  or  get  a grip.  Being 
overzealous  and  acting  crazy 
won't  get  you  anywhere,  especial 
ly  with  your  special  someone. 


The  skill  and  ability  to  maintain 
superior  organization  during 
stressful  periods  of  time  will  go 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Use  your  head  and  try  to  think 
clearly  and  everything  will  come 
together  nicely. 


Scorpio 

October  23  - 
November  21 


You  are  a natural  bom  leader 
and  you  like  to  take  charge.  Hone 
your  coaching  and  mentoring 
skills  and  you'll  always  be  able  to 
manage  people  with  solid  advice 
and  direction. 


/ j®  Sagittarius 

November  22  - 


December  21 


Chocolate  would  be  a bright 
addition  to  any  moment  in  your 
hectic  schedule.  Be  careful  and 
thrifty  when  it  comes  to  nibbling 
on  your  sweet  treats  because  it 
all  adds  up  with  a moment  on 
your  lips,  forever  on  your  hips. 


Capricorn 

1 December  22  - 
January  19 


You  need  peace  of  mind  just 
like  anyone  else,  but  even  more 
so  during  this  stressful  time  in 
your  life.  Make  time  for  yourself 
so  you  can  stay  centered,  humble 
and  fed  better  all  around. 


Aquarius 

January  20  - 
February  18 


Picture  this:  a fantastic  opportu- 
nity is  barrelling  towards  you  and 
you  have  three  choices.  Jump  out 
of  the  way,  grab  hold  with  both 
hands  or  get  run  over.  The  choice, 
is  yours. 


Virgo 

August  23  - 
September  22 


Spring  into  action  on  all  your 
summer  break  plans  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can.  Whether  you're 
off  to  a sunny  spot  or  working 
hard  at  a job  you  need  to  get 
things  in  order  before  it's  too  late. 


Pisces 

February  19  - 
March  20 


Thousands  of  seconds  of  min- 
utes of  everyday  pass  and  you 
ignore  what's  right  in  front  of 
you.  That  large  goal  you  set  out 
to  reach  is  attainable  and  will  be 
reached  as  soon  as  you  appreciate 
the  journey  it  took  to  get  there. 


Janet  Morris  is  a 2 nd-year  journalism 
student  in  tune  with  the  universe . 
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Travel 


Vancouver  is  a city  for  backpackers 

By  KRISTEN  MCMURPHY  what  we  saw  they  weren’t  all  that 


Everything  you  have  heard  about 
Vancouver  is  true.  From  the  drug- 
infested  streets  in  the  East  Hastings 
area  to  the  breathtaking  landscape, 
it’s  a city  that  lives  up  to  its  reputa- 
tion — both  the  good  and  the  bad. 
If  you  can  scrounge  up  about  $900 
you  have  enough  to  make  the 
worthwhile  trip  to  our  country’s 
west  coast  for  a week  and  take  it  in 
tor  yourself. 

Vancouver  is  a city  filled  with 
people  of  every  shape,  colour  and 
size.  Although  it  only  has  a popula- 
tion of  approximately  560,000,  it 
has  the  atmosphere  of  a much  larg- 
er city.  The  main  downtown  area  is 
located  on  an  inlet  surrounded  by 
water  on  three  sides,  and  to  the 
north  the  coastal  mountains  over- 
look the  entire  city.  At  night,  lights 
from  the  top  of  Grouse  Mountain 
can  be  seen  twinkling  from  almost 
anywhere  in  Vancouver. 

The  city’s  coastal  location  makes 
for  mild  year-round  temperatures 
with  a rainy  winter  season  and 
pleasant  summer.  Even  in  February 
the  city  boasts  the  most  beautiful 
greenery  and  gardens. 

There  are  benefits  to  travelling 
.•vithin  your  own  country.  There 
aren  t any  hassles  with  passports, 
no  exchanging  currency  and  you’re 
supporting  your  own  economy.  I 
recently  returned  from  a week-long 
visit  to  British  Columbia,  where  we 
backpacked  through  the  Vancouver 
area  with  a'  short  side  trip  to 
Victoria.  I instantly  fell  in  love  with 
Vancouver. 

If  you  can  afford  it,  I highly  rec- 
ommend this  destination.  I discov- 
ered that  it’s  possible  to  see  this 
city  and  feel  completely  satisfied 
without  forking  out  a lot  of  money. 

There  are  a few  major  expenses  I 
encountered  on  my  trip  and  it’s 
good  to  be  prepared  if  you  do 
decide  to  go: 

Getting  there:  $400 
Your  flight  to  Vancouver  will  be 
~your  largest  expense  and  the  cost 
will  vary  depending  on  the  airline 
you  choose.  If  you  shop  around 
you  should  be  able  to  find  a round- 
trip  ticket  in  economy  class  for 
about  $400,  probably  with  a budg- 
et airline  like  Jetsgo  or  WestJet.  It’s 
also  worthwhile  to  look  into  train 
and  bus  services  offered,  but  from 


what  we  saw  they  weren’t  all  that 
cheap. 

Accommodations:  $150 

Vancouver  has  some  pretty  spec- 
tacular hotels  that  are  no  doubt  a 
joy  to  stay  in,  but  for  this  trip  we 
abandoned  the  thoughts  of  luxuries 
associated  with  previous  vacations 
and  looked  for  the  cheapest  place 
to  stay. 

On  a backpacker’s  budget,  high- 
class  accommodations  aren’t  an 
option  and  in  all  reality,  they’re  not 
necessary.  With  only  a brief  stay  in 
Vancouver,  there  isn't  enough  time 
to  laze  around  in  a fancy  hotel 
room.  All  you  really  need  is  a clean 
bed  to  sleep  in,  washroom  facilities 
and  a place  to  keep  your  stuff.  A 
hostel  is  the  perfect  solution. 
Hostels,  which  are  shared  accom- 
modations for  people  who  are  trav- 
elling or  living  in  an  area  for  a short 
period  of  time,  are  all  over 
Vancouver.  Most  offer  beds  in  dor- 
mitory-style rooms  starting  at 
around  $16  per  night.  Private 
rooms  ate  also  available  at  many 
hostels  at  a higher  cost.  A week 
before  we  left  we  booked  a hostel 
Vancouver’s  industrial  south- 


east end  of  downtown.  It  cost  us 
each  $20  per  night,  and  although  it 
was  relatively  clean,  quiet  and  had 
a great  balcony  view  of  the  Science 
World  and  False  Creek  area,  I 
wouldn’t  choose  it  again.  Hostels 
located  directly  downtown,  such  as 
The  Cambie  or  HI- Vancouver,  are 
in  a much  better  neighbourhood 
and  have  an  atmosphere  more 
appropriate  for  20-somethings  who 
are  looking  to  meet  new  people  and 
discover  the  city.  At  $20  per  night, 
staying  in  a hostel  is  a great  invest- 
ment and  a fraction  of  what  you 
would  pay  at  even  the  cheapest 
hotel  in  Vancouver. 

Food:  $120 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  we 
faced  on  our  trip  was  saying  no  to 
all  the  tempting  food.  On  an  aver- 
age day  we  could  have  easily  spent 
$5  on  breakfast,  $10  on  lunch  and 
$20  on  dinner,  w'hich  would  have 
cost  us  about  $250  each  for  the 
entire  trip.  We  ended  up  purchasing 
about  one  meal  per  day.  This  meal 
was  usually  at  lunch,  since  lunch 
menus  are  cheaper  than  the  regular 
menu.  Other  days  we  would  just 
eat  a $2.50  hot  dog  for  lunch  from 
a street  vendor  and  have  an  evening 
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Jeremy  Wilson  stretches  in  the  1 ,000-acre  forest  of  evergreens 
that  make  up  Stanley  Park  in  downtown  Vancouver.  The  park  is  a 
popular  tourist  attraction  but  is  also  a place  where  locals  come  to 
walk,  run  or  bike  along  the  9.7-kilometre  seawall. 


snack  of  pizza.  Not  the  healthiest 
of  meals  but  it  was  cheap  and  with 
the  amount  of  walking  we  did,  we 
could  afford  it.  Pizza  is  everywhere 
in  Vancouver.  We  found  a place 
near  our  hostel  that  offered  two 
decent  slices  of  pizza  and  a pop  for 
$3.  The  99-cent  pizza  slice  is  a 
food  staple  found  all  over 
Vancouver  and  as  cheap  as  it  is,  I 
found  it  to  be  delicious  every'  time. 

Since  most  hostels  are  equipped 
with  a common  kitchen  area  and 
some  even  have  private  mini  refrig- 
erators, preparing  some  of  your 
food  yourself  is  easy  and  will  save 
you  money.  We  picked  up  about 
$40  worth  of  snacks  and  a case  of 
bottled  water  from  a grocery  store. 
If  I went  again  I would  probably 
cook  a few  meals  in  the  hostel’s 
kitchen,  but  on  this  trip  we  just  ate 
buns  for  breakfast  and  snacked  on 
our  granola  bars,  apples  and  chips 
throughout  the  day.  Markets  are 
everywhere  in  Vancouver  and 
they’re  a great  place  to  pick  up 
food  to  snack  on  during  your  trav- 
els. 

If  you  limit  your  food  spending  to 
about  $10  per  day  (including  tips) 
and  snack  away  on  your  groceries 
for  the  rest  of  your  meals,  you  can 
easily  keep  your  seven-day  food 
budget  under  $120  and  you  still 
won’t  miss  out  on  sampling 
Vancouver’s  food. 

Getting  around  and  seeing 
things:  $100 

We  often  used  public  transit  in 
Vancouver,  but  more  than  anything 
we  used  our  feet  to  get  us  around. 

It  s a good  idea  to  know  roughly 
where  you  are  in  the  city  so  you 
don’t  get  lost.  Buying  a travel  book 
before  you  go  and  getting  to  know 
at  least  the  downtown  area  will 
help  you  immensely.  We  began  to 
plan  our  trip  in  great  detail  a couple 
of  weeks  before  we  left.  Last  fall 
we  bought  our  book  of  choice, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  for 
Dummies  by  Paul  Karr,  and  it  was 
our  bible  for  the  week  we  were  in 
B.C  . because  ol  its  maps  and  useful 
information.  We  also  found  a lot  of 


useful  resources  on  the  Internet  that 
outlined  Vancouver’s  biggest 
attractions  and  from  there  decided 
what  we  should  see  and  what  we 
could  skip. 

There  s a lot  to  see  in  the  city  and 
seven  days  isn’t  enough  to  see  it 
all.  We  knew  this  but  we  were  also 
willing  to  skip  many  of  the  money- 
grabbing tourist  traps.  For  $8  per 
day  we  bought  a day  pass  that 
allowed  us  to  travel  through  any 
zone  in  Vancouver.  We  travelled 
often  by  foot,  and  for  quick  trips 
downtown  to  the  waterfront  we 
took  the  Sky  Train,  similar  to  a sub- 
way system  and  extremely  fast  and 
efficient.  One  night  we  rode  it 
through  West  Vancouver’s  rolling, 
twinkling  cityscape  to  the  end  of  its 
loute  just  to  see  the  sights  we 
wouldn  t have  time  to  visit  on  foot. 

We  used  a city  bus  when  we  had 
to,  such  as  to  and  from  the  airport 
or  to  the  ferries  on  the  way  to 
Victoria.  I found  the  drivers  to  be  a 
little  rough  on  the  brakes  at  times 
and  the  routes  to  be  extremely  long. 
My  favourite  transportation  by  far 
was  the  ferry.  The  city’s  Sea  Bus 
was  covered  by  our  day  pass  and 
took  us  across  the  Burrard  Inlet  on 
a quick  scenic  trip  to  North 
Vancouver,  where  we  explored  the 
market  and  did  a little  hiking  in  the 
mountains  on  our  way  to  the  (free) 
Capilano  Salmon  Hatchery. 
Another  ferry  south  of  downtown 
took  us  to  Granville  Island,  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  boats,  good  food 
and  neat  little  shops.  We  walked 
several  miles  along  the  seawall  in 
Stanley  Park,  saw  the  totem  poles 
and  visited  the  park’s  Vancouver 
Aquarium.  By  foot,  we  explored 
every  neighbourhood  in  the  down- 
town area  from  Chinatown  to  the 
cobblestone  streets  of  Gastown.  the 
oldest  part  ot  the  city.  Wo  spent  an 
afternoon  at  the  Vancouver  Art 
Gallery  and  it  was  well  worth  the 
cost.  In  the  end,  we  had  seen  the 
best  ol  the  city  and  each  spent 
under  $100:  $40  on  day  passes.  $15 
lor  admission  to  the  aquarium  and 
$10  at  the  art  gallery.  Our  trip. 


because  we  planned  it  so  carefully, 
ran  very  smoothly. 

The  nightlife  is  a crazy  one  in 
Vancouver,  especially  on  weekends 
when  downtown  streets  are  packed 
with  bar-hoppers  and  social  butter- 
flies. From  our  experience,  1 would 
recommend  The  Cambie  bar  over 
any  other  bar  we  tried.  It’s  a gath- 
ering place  for  students,  locals  and 
backpackers  and  there’s  a cheap 
drink  special  every  day  of  the  week 
such  as  the  $2.75  melon  ball  shoot- 
er or  the  $3.75  pint  of  Granville 
Island  beer.  One  of  the  biggest 
attractions  at  the  Cambie  is  the 
Burger  and  Brew  special  — a pint 
of  Blue  and  a hamburger  for  $5.50. 

Other  good  bars  and  pubs  are 
scattered  down  the  Granville  Street 
area  - just  be  careful  not  to  choose 
one  with  a $10  cover  charge. 

Pre-drinking  at  your  hostel  before 
you  go  out  is  an  option  that  will 
save  you  a ton  of  money.  If  you  do 
decide  to  take  in  the  nightlife  in 
Vancouver,  be  careful  on  the  streets 
and  don’t  go  out  alone. 

1 learned  a lot  about  Vancouver 
that  will  help  me  when  I return. 

The  people  are  friendly  and  will- 
ing to  help  you  when  you're  lost, 
but  don't  trust  everyone  - some 
will  expect  you  to  pay  for  their 
help.  In  an  average  day  at  least  one 
person  will  ask  for  money,  a smoke 
or  a bus  pass.  Comfortable 
footwear  is  a must,  as  is  an  umbrel- 
la and  a warm  sweater.  Drugs  are 
everywhere,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
pot.  but  the  East  Hastings  area 
hat  dens  into  a nastier  drug  scene 
and  it's  best  left  alone.  The  best 
ways  to  see  the  city  sights  are  from 
the  view  on  the  Sky  Train  and  from 
Grouse  Mountain  or  anywhere  in 
North  Vancouver. 

1 have  also  learned  that  there  is 
another  world  on  Canada's  west 
coast  tilled  with  mountains  and 
boats  and  it's  a lot  different  than 
Ontario.  Vancouver  has  so  much  to 
otter  even  the  most  starving  of  stu- 
dents — enough  to  convince  me 
that  I'm  going  to  go  back  as  soon 
as  I can. 


